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rows of willow-trees here and.there, and substantial stone
bridges and culverts over the little streams which cross
it. The basin of the Wei ho, in which this part of the
province lies, has been for thousands of years one of the
granaries of China. It was the color of its loess-covered
soil, called "yellow earth" by the Chinese, that sug-
gested the use of yellow as the color sacred to imperial
majesty. Wheat and sorghum are the principal crops,
but we saw also numerous paddy-fields where flocks- of
flamingoes were wading, and fruit-trees grew everywhere.
Hua Hsien, through which we passed the day after
leaving T'ung-kuan, once a thriving town, now only a heap
of ruins, has a bustling village outside its dilapidated walls.
It was here that the late Mohammedan rebellion broke out,
and direly has it suffered for its crime, for at present
Hua Hsien's only claim to remembrance is the superior
quality of its persimmons. I bought a large quantity of
dried ones, and found them quite as good as represented,
being, to my mind, far better than our best dried figs,
and not unlike them in taste. For several months after
a piece of bread and some dried persimmons consti-
tuted my daily lunch, and, when among the Mongols
and Tibetans, I found them a highly prized gift.
Before reaching Wei-nan Hsien,1 we passed over some
of the loess hills at the base of the Hua shan range, and
from their summits I got for the first time a view of the
Wei River, a rather broad but apparently shallow stream,
with a very sluggish cuiTent. Near the top of these hills
was a little archway in the upper part of which was a
small shrine dedicated to "the Lord of primordial Heaven "
(Ywn-Pien SJiang-ti,) My knowledge of Chinese mythol-
ogy is too crude to allow me to identify this deity, but
1 Eighteen miles west of Hua Hsien.